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lines, the shortest not quite a line long. In the longer passages about 
nine-tenths of the contents consist of unexceptionable context, usually 
of an exegetical, juridic, or legendary character, the reference to Jesus 
being purely incidental. Thus all the statements about Jesus in the 
Talmud could find ample room on less than a half page of this Journal. 
As to quality, some passages are mere jests ; others are the harsh dog- 
matic dicta, dictated always and everywhere by theological orthodoxy 
against heterodoxy — no less and no more. And, finally, two, and two 
only, are regretable flings, which, it is but fair to say, are the result of 
a natural construction that will be put on an alleged miraculous birth 
by one unwilling to believe it. Two offensive statements in an immense 
literature covering a period of five hundred years ! Let the fair-minded 
reader who knows what the odium theologicum between Catholics and 
Protestants meant, both as to bulk and literary amenities, draw his own 
conclusion about the dignity and temper of Israel. 

Space does not permit to dwell on the incidental features of the 
book. Critically, the author lives in the " stone age." His occasional 
sallies against the wicked rationalists are pathetic, but quite in keep- 
ing with the general tone. A second edition after ten years is evidence 
of some demand for this kind of book in certain corners of evangelical 

Germany. 

Ephraim Feldman. 
Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, O. 



Select Narratives of Holy Women, from the Syro-Antiochene 
or Sinai Palimpsest as written above the Old Syriac Gospels 
by John the Stylite of Beth-Mari-Qanun in A. D. 778. 
Edited and translated by Agnes Smith Lewis, M.R.A.S. 
Syriac Text and Translation. {==Studia Sinaitica, Nos. IX 
and X.) Cambridge: University Press, 1900. Pp. 46+ >-■»&*, 
and xxxi + 211. 2 is. net, and 7s. 6d. net. 

The publication of the tenth number of Studia Sinaitica (despite 
the fact that No. VIII has not yet appeared) marks a stage in the 
progress of that remarkable series and makes us vividly conscious that 
Mrs. Lewis' now historic visit to Mt. Sinai in 1892 has already added 
nearly a shelf-ful of Semitic books to our New Testament and patristic 
library. Besides the varied treasures of the Studia Sinaitica, to that 
visit are due the Syriac gospels, with their invaluable witness to the 
Old Syriac text, and the Palestinian Syriac lectionary of the gospels, 
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published by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in 1899. To students of 
New Testament versions and of early Christian literature these volumes 
have been especially welcome, and the distinguished group of Cam- 
bridge scholars to whom the studies are chiefly due deserve the grati- 
tude and good wishes of all workers in these fields as the series passes 
into its second cycle. 

The Old Syriac gospels, it will be remembered, were preserved in 
the under writing of a palimpsest. The upper writing, we were told 
as long ago as 1894, was a collection of lives of holy women. It is 
this collection of saints' lives that Mrs. Lewis now publishes. They 
were written over the partially obliterated earlier characters in A. D. 
778, in a monastery not far from Antioch ; hence the new name, Syro- 
Antiochene, for the manuscript. Other manuscripts besides the Syriac 
gospels were destroyed in making the new book, among them copies 
of the Greek gospels and of the Syriac versions of the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas and Repose of Mary. Of the last, two double leaves were 
used, of the Greek gospels two, and of the Acts of Thomas ten. Mr. 
Burkitt contributes to Mrs. Lewis' volume an account of these frag- 
ments of the Acts of Thomas, with transcriptions. The manuscript is 
assigned by him to about the year 500, and is thus 400 years older 
than any known text of these Acts, Greek or Syriac. The text of the 
Greek gospel fragments is contributed, as far as legible, by Mr. Burkitt 
and Mrs. Gibson. It seems to contain a considerable neutral element, 
and a somewhat fuller description of this new fourth-century uncial 
witness would have been acceptable. What the Greek writing under- 
lying the Syriac in the last quire is we are not yet told. Indeed, there 
is need in these volumes of a full description of the manuscript which 
should combine with much that was said in 1894 in Evangdiutn 
Syriace e Codice Sinaitico the results of the subsequent researches of 
the editors. 

The work which John the Stylite took his Greek and Syriac gospels 
and apocrypha to pieces to accommodate was a collection of sixteen 
lives of holy women. Of these, twelve are here printed in full, while 
four — Thecla, Pelagia, Theodosia, and Theodota — are represented by 
collations with published texts. Of these twelve, three — Mary, Sophia 
and Cyprian, and Justa — are published from fifth-century manuscripts 
in the British Museum, the readings of the Syro-Antiochene manu- 
script being collected in the footnotes. Of these same twelve, six — 
Eugenia, Marina, Euphrosyne, Onesima, Sophia and Cyprian, and 
Justa — had previously been published by P. Bedjan, but without 
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translations. The other saints included in the collection are Drusis", 
Barbara, Irene, Euphemia, and Susanna. 

Mrs. Lewis' editorial labors have been threefold, including the 
transcription of the texts, their translation into English, and at least a 
brief treatment of matters of introduction and criticism suggested by 
each narrative. The eight facsimile plates that accompany Part IX 
afford an unusual opportunity for testing the transcription, which 
seems to have been made with Mrs. Lewis' characteristic care and skill. 
The translation, too, combines the elements of fidelity and readable- 
ness to a gratifying degree. In matters of introduction much more 
might with propriety have been attempted, e. g., in the direction of 
stating in what other forms and versions these narratives exist. Such 
a statement is really essential to the formation of a proper judgment 
as to the importance of these Syriac lives. The need for somewhat 
fuller and more systematic descriptions of the manuscripts employed 
— the British Museum codices and the various parts of the Syro- 
Antiochene palimpsest — has been noted. 

The most vigilant of editors sometimes nod, and yet it is surprising 
to read that the story of Thecla "was composed in the beginning of 
the third century" (Part X, p. ix), the usual appeal to Tertullian's De 
Baptismo following. But the De Baptismo was probably written about 
A. D. 190, and the story of Thecla is pretty certainly a generation 
earlier. That Tela was "called Constantine, in honor of the great 
Roman Emperor, who rebuilt it in A. D. 350" (Part X, p. xxii) cer- 
tainly needs revision, in the light of the fact that the only great 
Roman emperor named Constantine died in 337. And why is 
■ w "^.'j I transliterated Tertullius in the face of the Greek T^otvAAos 
and the obvious suggestion of the Syriac ? 

Although Mrs. Lewis takes up various dates for Cyprian's martyr- 
dom in some detail, she neglects to mention A. D. 304, the traditional 
date for Cyprian, Justina, and Theoctistus. Gregory puts S. Marina's 
day in the Greek church on September 17, while Mrs. Lewis puts it on 
February 1 2 ; and for S. Irene Gregory gives May 4 against Mrs. 
Lewis' May 5. But on these points there is clearly disagreement 
among the sources, Mrs. Lewis following the <rwa£apicm/s and Gregory 
the manuscript lectionaries. 

The only flaw in the beautiful book-making of these volumes is in 
the page-numbering of the preface and appendices of Part IX, where 
p. 23 is made to follow p. xxiv. It is rather confusing, too, to find 
the appendix numbers running in one direction upon pages numbered 
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in the opposite direction. The make-up of the book might in these 

respects have been more carefully planned. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 



Die Martyrologien, ihre Geschichte und ihr Wert. Von 
H. Achelis. Berlin: Weidmann, 1900. Pp. vi + 247. 
M. 16. 

In these pages Dr. Achelis offers a scholarly contribution toward 
the solution of an old and intricate problem — the origin, character, and 
influence of the " Martyrologium Hieronymianum " (MH). As it lies 
before us, e. g., in the second November volume of the Acta Sanctorum, 
MH bears every mark of a Gallic recension. Duchesne is of the opin- 
ion that it was worked over into its present shape at Auxerre about 
600 A. D., while Krusch fixes its composition at Luxeuil in the years 
627-8. But a century earlier it was an old and well-worn book. 
Its remotest sources are the "Depositio Martyrum" (DM) in the 
Chronographer of 354 A. D., the almost equally old " Martyrologium 
Karthaginense"(MK), discovered by Mabillon in 1682, and the "Mar- 
tyrologium Syriacum" of 411 A. D. (MS), as edited by Wright in 1866. 

These documents were themselves drawn from the contemporary 
and official diptychs of the local churches, also from the acta of their 
martyrs. Such catalogues of martyrs, drawn up for the use of the 
churches of Rome, Carthage, and Nicomedia, likewise for Edessa, 
Nisibis, and the Persian Orient, were, perhaps about the middle of the 
fifth century, welded together in a great whole, to which a little later 
the orthodox name of the great Jerome was given, and for which the 
historical authority of Eusebius of Caesarea was invoked. Thus arose 
the first " Universal Martyrology," a grandiose thought, says Dr. 
Achelis. It was probably executed at Rome. Unfortunately, its three 
chief sources did not enter into MH in their native form, but much 
swollen, and in company with other minor currents whose volume we 
can no longer detect. Moreover, while DM thus enlarged is tolerably 
well preserved in MH, the same cannot be said for MK and MS. They 
were gradually inserted or worked into the original MH as marginal 
additions. By dint of careless transcription their numerous proper 
names of martyrs and cities were transposed and became hopelessly 
mixed; repetitions and "doubles" multiplied; dates and historical 
items were variously disfigured, until the original form of MH disap- 
peared beneath additions, corrections, and interpolations. Thus we 



